pointed out that he had not volunteered his opinion,
but merely answered a question^ he proved to be
right about the openings.
At noon the same day the women and children
began to leave the entrenchment, some in carts,
carriages, and doolies, but many more on foot.
Captain Wolseley and his men, who were on picket
duty by the road, felt a little dashed when the
women they had nerved themselves to save, cost
what it might, passed them without offering a single
gracious word, and seemed too wretched to do any-
thing but grumble. The rigours of the siege had told
so much on their appearance that Captain Peel's
coxswain was flatly disappointed, and said they
looked a rough lot. The sailors found the children
more attractive, and picked them up and petted
them whenever they had the chance. Mrs Case's
carriage, which had been damaged by roundshot as
well as musket-balls, was drawn by coolies, the
children riding while the women walked, escorted
by Lieutenant Birch. When there was any danger
from the enemy's musketry Birch carried the
children and the women ran. The little white hen
had not been left behind.
Mr and Mrs Harris rode in a carriage drawn by a
pair of half-starved horses, who stopped dead every
five minutes, generally at the most dangerous
corners. Once the enemy's fire was so hot that the
chaplain and his wife got out and ran, and two
coolies who were pushing the carriage from behind
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